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1. EDUCATIONAL REFORMi THE POLITICAL COSTS AND BENEFITS 

This paper Is predicated on the notion that, in engaging in reform 
policies, the state stands both to incur costs and derive benefits; this cost- 
benefit calculus is presused to play an important role in the consideration of 
specific refers policies. While this assumption is meant to hold across 
different policy areas, it seems to apply with particular poignancy to the 
realm of education. This has to do with the fact that, in most societies, 
education holds a critical position in the social fabric as the key mechanism 
for both the allocation of social statuses and the inculcation of cultural 
values. While other social agencies— family, vorkplace, media — play a sub- 
sidiary role in status allocation and/or socialization, education stands out as 
a uniquely powerful agent in both respects. It is this very centrality that 
makes changes in an educational system a matter of such salience: For the 
advocates of change, it carries the promise of significant repercussions for 
the status and value system of a society; for the opponents of change, and by 
very much the same token, the societal outcome of educational change is 
unacceptable. 

We seek to shed some light on this dynamic by looking at two countries 
which, in recent history, have both engaged in major attempts ai reforming 
their educational systems France and Japan. Even the casual observer of 
educational policy in these two countries over the last thirty or forty years 
will agree that reform of the educational system has been a matter of high 
tension; the "events" of 1968, the parents' demonstrations for parochial 
schools in 1984, or the student demonstrations in the winter of 1986/87 in 
France bear as much testimony to this as the prominent place of education on 
the agenda of the Occupation administration in post-war Japan and the ubiquity 



of r«f»rencM to both the blessings and the curses of Japanese education asong 
Internal as veil as external Japan-vatchers. 

What exactly do ve eean by ■costs* and "benefits" In the context of 
educational refora? We are obviously not talking merely, or even predoalnantly. 
In econoelc teres, even though the aeterlal costs and benefits of reforss can 
be far froa negllgeable; the Introduction of school bussing prograas or the 
adoption of a national language of Instruction or changes In the certification 
of teachers are cases In point. What concerns us primarily in this psper, 
however, are the political costs and benefits of educational ref ora or, sore 
specifically, how the perception and anticipation of political costs and 
benefits affects decisions about whether and how plans for educational reforas 
are to be pursued. 

In this sense, coat can consist of 

- the alienation of laportant groups In society, 

- the need for tiubstantlal additional reaources (aaterlal, huaan), 

- the posalblllty of failure < ref ora aay not be achieved, or It aay not achieve 

the expected reaulta), or 

- the loaa of whatever advantagea the atatua quo aay have. 

By contraat, benefita can conalst of 

- effective laproveaenta In the quality, relevance, or efficiency of the 

educational ayatea (end the credit which the atate la glv.^n for thea), 

- creating the laage of a reaponalve, flexible, adaptive atate, 

- the favorable dlffuae/ayabollc connotation of refora, or 

" the analytical value of reforas <ln eaplrlcally deaonatratlng what klnda of 
changea aoclety and Ita different eleaenta will and will not accept). 
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2. THE POLITICS OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN FRANCE 



Speaking of 'educational reform* in the French as in any other context 
covers a considerable variety of initiatives fros changes in the extent and 
nature of pre-school progress to reforas of university education^ and fros 
changes in content and curriculus to changes in the structural arrangesents for 
selection, orientstion, and certification. For purposes of this paper, our 
principal attention will be on the first and the second cycle of the 'secon- 
daire", the four -plus-three structure of French secondary education that 
follovs upon the five years of the "^l^sentaire". It has been the secondary 
level that has been at the center of such of the refers activity over these 
last three decades, snd it is here that the experience of abortive attempts has 
been aost pervasive <Veiler 1988). 

2.1 Ren4 Haby: The 'college unique* 

The period of our review starts out with a real refers the extension of 
cospulsory schooling to the age of 16 in 1959, which ultisstely becsse effec- 
tive in 1967, and over which there seess to hsve been very little dissent. Host 
of the initiatives that followed focused on the internsl structure of, and the 
'channeling' of students through, the post -element sr^ phsse of the system. 
Berthoin's idea of an 'observation cycle' CcyclS' d'observation' ) during the 
first two years of the secondary CSixi^se' and 'Cinqui^se') and of a distinc- 
tion between general and technical secondary schools ('colleges d'enseignement 
g^n^ral' and 'colleges d'enseignesent technique') snticipsted some of the key 
notions of later refers projects, but the effort 'ran out of breath' rather 
quicki> as it did not really challenge the existing structures (Cossission 



1981, 15). It is interesting to note that the new technical secondary schools 
were found to adapt such wore readily and effectively to nev and changing needs 
than their generalist twin probably a function of the sore tangible pres- 
sures froa a rapidly changing technical and professional clientele (ibid.). 

1963, under the leadership of Minister Fouchet, saw the consolidation of a 
'siddle' level of post-elesentary education in the fors of the "colleges 
d'enseignesent secondsire", encospsssing the first cycle of the "secondaire* 
(sixi^se through troisi^ae). In response both to a tresendous increase in the 
nusber of students at that tise and to a perceived need for sore effective 
selection sechsnisss, a systes of three tracks or "fili^res" is introduced into 
this siddle level to differentiate between students of different types and 
levels of aptitude and thus to anticipate the all-isportant differentiation and 
selection arrangesents of the second cycle. Besides the question of how such of 
the Fouchet reforss was actually isplesented, the assesssent of how f-^r this 
initiative went in changing the nature of the post-elesentary systes is sixed 
and depends, not surprisingly, very such on how such isportance a given 
observer attaches to greater equality of educational opportunity as one of the 
criteria for assessing educational refers. While the new systes opened up the 
top psrt of the first cycle of the secondsire (years three snd four) to a such 
l&rger nuaber of students, it subjected at the sase tise the students to a such 
sore rigorous and thorough systes of tracking in the "fili*res". The net 
result, given the existing social dynasics of educational access and success in 
France, was that the pattern of school -based social strstification, 'the 
i**^Ationship between educational progress and sesbership in a given socio- 
occupational category" resained basically unchanged (Cossission 1981, 18). 



By contrast, the reform projects of the 19708, reflecting the impulses of 
the protest movement of 1968, vere designed to move more or less boldly into an 
era of greater equality of educational oppjrtunity, vhile at the same time 
facing the challenges of an increasingly modernization- and technology -con- 
scious French society. The initial step had been taken by Joseph Fontanet, 
whose tenure as a Minister of Education and as a reformer was cut short by the 
death of Georges Pompidou (Chariot 1974). In his succession, Ren« Haby, serving 
as Minister of Education under France's new centrist President, Giscard 
d'Estaing, and Prime Minister Jacques Chirac, became identified with what has 
probably been the most ambitious and ccaprehensive educational reform project 
of the Fifth Republic. The thrust of Haby's plans reflected as much the limited 
success of the earlier reform history in France as the signs and the spirit of 
the timos. The inability of earlier French efforts 4 la Fouchet to pry open the 
close linkage between social status and educational opportunity became all the 
more conspicuous in the light of efforts in a number of other countries to move 
towards more ■comprehensive" forms of post -elementary education in an attempt 
to overcome or reduce the class biases of earlier and more stratified systems: 
Sweden had paved the way by introducing the nine-year comprehensive school in 
1962 (Heidenheimer 1978; Hus4n 1986); Great Britain was moving gingerly towards 
■comprehensivization" in secondary education (Peterson 1973), and a major 
social experiment was underway in the Federal Republic of Germany to introdice 
a comprehensive Gesamtschule to overcome the built-in stratification of the 
traditional three-tier system (Raschert 1974; VeiXer 1983). 

The key piece of the Haby reform, the notion of the "college unique" with 
an essentially common core ("tronc commun") for the entire first cycle (four 
years) of the secondaire. corresponds in its philosophical and pedagogical 
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orientation quite closely to these other developments around Western Europe. 
The structural principle of the common core vas^ in theory^ diametrically 
opposed to the "fili^res" of the 1963 project^ and was designed to create 
'conditions of entry and educational programs that are identical for all* 
(Commission 1981, 19). While the first tvo years of the college vere to be 
strictly the same for everybody, the next two years were to become an "orienta- 
tion cycle' which would combine pre-professional electives with a continuation 
of the basic core. The second cycle the last three years of the "secondai; e" 

vas to be reformed in the same spirit: Following the "Brevet des colleges" 
at the end of the first cycle, students moving on into the three-year "iyc^es 
g^n^rales' (rather than into the two-year "lyc^e d'enseignement profescion- 
elle") would follow a largely common curriculum for the first two years, aiter 
which they would take the first part of the Baccalaureate examination ("Bac") 
before entering the final and more specialized year of the "terminale", 
preparing for the final half of the "Bac*^ (Coombs 1978). 

The spirit of the Haby project is clear, and the scope of its proposed 
implementation comprehensive reaching ^11 the way from expanding pre-school 
education to modifying the modalities of university entrances By delaying, 
until well into the second cycle, the points of irreversible ■'tracking" 
(through selection/orientation) towards one or another ultimate career option, 
students are to be given more time and help in identifying and developing their 
true talents and vccation. Implementation aside, the concept itself represents 
a major change ov»r prev.^ mm designs of the French educational system. 

The der'gn and adoption of this project was already a major political 
accomplishment, especially considering the power and reluctance of some of the 
major interest groups concerned (see Coombs 1978, 496-501). Implementation, 
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however, was a different matter altogether. The first minor changes were 
introduced in 1977, but some of the more significant changes especially 
those having to do with the "common core* in the first cycle did not begin 
to reach the schools until the beginning of classes in the fall of 1980. By 
that time, Haby had been replaced by Beullac at the head of the Ministry of 
Education, the plans for the reform of the second cycle --an integral part ol 
the reform package were still on the drawing board, and it was only seve?^ 
months to the presidential election of Nay 1981, which brought Frangois 
Kitterand and a socialist government to power in France and H. Alain Savary to 
the Ministry of Education. 

The assessment of how much of a real reform Haby was able to accomplish is 
made difficult by this peculiar timing of French macro-politics. It is even 
more problematic to speculate, of course, how much he would have been able to 
accomplish had the calendar been more clearly on his side. When the commission 
appointed by the new socialist government to take stock of the country's 
condition (the 'Commission charges d'etablir ie bilan de la situation de la 
France") reported in late 1981 on the state of the educational system, it 
concluded its extensive review of the 'r^forme Haby' by stating quite categori- 
cally that the 'college unique' did not exist -- at least not in the sense that 
the first cycle of the 'secondaire' was across the board of similar quality and 
made up of a reasonably homogeneous student population (Commission 1981, 46). 
This observation has to be considered with some caution. First of all, the 1981 
Commission was, after all, set up by a government that had Just defeated on the 
electoral battlefield the very proponents of the Haby reform, and could hardly 
be expected to render a charitable or even objective judgment on it. Further- 
aore, to expect such a homogenization to emerge from within a highly stratified 
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educational systea in a matter of a few years may well have been unrealistic. 
Even so, the data on the regional and urban/rural disparities in the j|uality of 
educational programs and in the educational nobility of students indicate that 
the system in 1981 was a long way from what Haby and the French legislature had 
planned in 1975. More significantly even, it seems that the old demons of 
tracking had found a way to move back into the first cycle where, under the 
guise of some of the electives in the "orientation cycle" (yesrs three and 
four), some of the old "fili^rs'S" began to re^emerge. It appears that large 
numbers of students at this level were directed towards the (lower-status) 
option of vocational and professional schooling (the "lyc^e d'enseignement 
professionelle"), without the benefit of a real orientation which would have 
been open to the full range of options for the second cycle, including the 
academic route to the "lyc^e g^n^rale" (Commission 1981, 37-38). The factfind- 
ing panel of 1981, in assessing i..i8 situation, even goes as far as speaking of 
"new tracks of exclusion" which, "more or less disguised, function essentially 
for the children who are socially already the most disadvantaged" (ibid., 52). 
Two years later, the diagnostic of Legrand's report about the college speaks of 
the "eviction into parallel tracks" (referring to the "orientation" that 
channels students into the vocational track at the lycie level) and, worse yet, 
of the "segregatinn into tracks without hope" (Legrand 1983, 168 and passim). 
Thus, whether because of lack of time or other factors, the evidence suggests 
that the success of the Haby reform, measured by the degree to which the French 
system of post -elementary education was actually made more "comprehensive", was 
rather limited, and did not move beyond a certain level of homogenization in 
the first two years of the first cycle of the "secondaire". 
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2.2 Savary and Chev^neaent: Between equality and quality 

The next three yeara of educational policy in France < 1981*64) are as* 
aociated vith the naae of Alain Savary and vith an unprecedented effort of 
analyzing the state of the educational aystea and the options for its further 
developaent. Expert coaaiusions, studies, and reports abounded — the aobiliza* 
tion of talent and effort on behalf of developing a nev vision for the future 
of French education vas iapressive indeed. A substantial body of evaluative 
insight into past developsents and of projections of future options found its 
vay into the various reports that Savary's adsinistration coaaissioned <e.g., 
B. Schvartz 1981; L. Schvartz 1981; Proat 1983; Legrand 1983). The Legrand 
report ("For a deaocratic college ') coapletes the assesssent of Haby's effort 
undertaken by the 1981 Coaaiasion. Interestingly enough, it puts a great deal 
of eaphasis on the need to avoid the re-eaergence of "tracks" in the upper 
levels of the first cycle, confiraing once again the critical role of that 
linkage betveen firat and second cycle of the "aecondaire" in iaproving the 
peraeability of the systea for students froa widely divergent backgrounds. To 
get rid of the "segregative tracks" (filigree sigr^gatives) at the level of the 
third and fourth year is seen as a 'political iaperatlve" and as a vay of 
getting back to Haby's idea of a truly coapri^.^ensive full first cycle, froa the 
first through the fourth year. This saae purpose is to be served by a nuaber of 
curricular changes, notably the introduction of subject options alongside the 
traditional literary options for the tvo laat years of the first cycle. However 
— and here the lessons learned froa the non-refora of Haby becoae clearly 
audible — "the choice of these options aust under no circuastances lead to 
reconstituting tracks"! (Legrand 1983, 189-170) Once again, the ground vas 
prepared, this tiae under politically exceedingly favorable circuastances and 
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vith a healthy budget allocation to boot^ for a najor challenge to the see- 
singly intractable collusion betveen the internal structure of French secondary 
education snd the reproductive dynasics of the French social structure; the 
'college d^socratique* vas at last to consusaate the dreas of the "college 
unique'* 

In pursuing this objective^ Savary's political style vas seen as breaking 
vith the tradition of "grand refora projects' 4 la Fouchet and Haby, and as 
being guided by a sense of 'discretion and pragaatisa' (Darsau and Nat* 1986, 
3; cf. Savary 1981). But a different part of his refers progras, the plan for 
closer association betveen the parochial schools and the state, did reach out 
for another grand design: the 'great unified and secular systes of public 
education' Cle grand service public unifi* et laique de I'Mucation nation- 
ale'). It vas this project that proved to be the undoing of Savary and, to a 
large extent, of even those refers projects thst had nothing to do vit^ the 
controversy betveen sts^e and private education that erupted in 1984. On June 
24, 1984, tens of thousands of psrents of students in privste schools took to 
the streets to protest the governsent's plsns for enhancing state control over 
private education; the governsent had to vithdrav its bill snd its Minister of 
Education, and Alain Savary vas succeeded by Jean-Pierre Chev^nesent, vho held 
the office for the next tvo years, until the victory of the conservative 
coslition of Jacques Chirac in the legislative elections of Hsrch 1986. The 
spectscular failure of the atteapt to redesign the relationship between public 
snd private education provided a rude avakening and a tough lesson for the 
socislist governsent; nov thst it vss clear that the dreas of the 'great 
unified and seculsr systes of education' vas over, flexibility, diversity, and 
quality becase the operative terss of the debate vithin the Parti Socialists. 
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Against the background of the massive demonstration of strength of the private 
school^ the only feasible course of action seemed to be to shov that the public 
school was, after all, the better school (Le Monde de 1' Education 1985, 8-9). 

Jean-Pierre Chev^nenent fully identified vith that agenda, and became its 
skillful promoter. While he claimed to continue some of the initiatives of his 
predecessor, especially where the reform of the Ivc^es are concerned (Ministers 
1986, 16), he was quick in establishing an identity and a vision of his ovn for 
the future of French education. Very little of the massive process of consulta- 
tion and reflection during the Savary period finds its way into the Chev^nement 
era (Le Honde de 1' Education 1987, 9). The achievement of greater equality 
remains on the agenda, but rather less conspicuously than before. Instead, the 
overriding preoccupation now is with restoring to the school its most crucial 
function of transmitting knowledge, and with enabling it to do so vith as much 
competence and quality as possible. Concerns vith international comr ^tion, 
vith mastering modern technologies, vith making the most of France's "human 
resources' loom large on Chev^nement 's policy agenda. Referring to the argument 
over public and private education as the "wrong" kind of fight, he affirms that 
"the only educational battle vorth fighting is that over the quality of 
instruction", and continues: "We have to restore the school of the Republic, 
and give it the means to be once again the best. This is a decisive challenge 
for France, for intelligence is our principal resource. " (cited by Darmau and 
Nat* 1986, 4). There is a similar programmatic connotation in the title of his 
book, "Apprendre pour entreprendre" (1985) a play on the French vords for 
"learning" and "managing a business", somevhat crudely equivalent to "learning 
for earning". It is therefore not surprising that technology looms large in the 
plans that vere vorked out under Chev^nement for the curricular content of both 
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tht CQll^Qgg and the Ivc^es * This becomes especially ciear In the plans for a 
nev and prestigious 'fili^re technologique* in the new lav of December 20, 1965 
(Hinist^re 1986, 11-14 and passim): France's survival as an independent entity 
in the beginning 21st century is seen as requiring the best trained personnel 
possible^ and a highly achievement -oriented, quality-conscious school system is 
to play a crucial role in this process. The central tendency is "to restore the 
school rather than to reform it" (Darmau and Hmt6 1986, 3), i.e., to bring tb» 
school back to its basic values of excellence, hard work, and professional or 
pre-professional competence. Avoiding the very term "reform" (in favor of 
"restoration") is mmnt to distance the effort of the Chev^nement era from its 
hapless predecessor. 

2.3 "Stop the ref ormitisi ": Honory and Devaquet 

Once again, however, the clock became a factor in French educational 
policy. Chev^nement announced his plan for the reform of the Ivc^e in November 
of 1985, Just a fev months prior to the elections to the Assembl^e Nationale in 
March of 1986. The lef c lost its majority in the legislature, a nev coalition 
of gaullists (RPR) and center-right groups (UDF) took over the reins of 
government in "cohabitation" vith an incumbent Socialist president^ Jacques 
Chirac vas named Prime Minister, Ren* Honory Hinister of Education^ and Alain 
Devaquet, Vice-Hinister in charge of higher education and scientific research. 

The rest is recent history and has, against the background of this overview 
of the last thirty years of educational policy in France, some semblance of 
d^lA vu. Upon assuming office, the second thing H. Honory did (the first one 
vas formally to abolish the "ioi Savary" of 1983 about the reform of higher 
education) vas to erase unceremoniously Chev^nement 's entire reform of the 
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Ivc^tf , Not innune either to what the education editor of Le Monde calls "the 
virus of ref nrsitis' <Le Honds 1966), Nonory proceeds to develop, in the course 
cf 1966, his own refers of the Ivc^e, just as, in his turn, Alain Devaquet 
proceeds to drafting a new lav on higher education to replace the 'loi Savary", 
leading to the 'loi Devaquet' that served as a rallying point for the massive 
student descnstrations in Novesber and Decesber of 1966. 

There is little point in adding to this repertory a sussary of the reforms 
that Honory had in mind for the Ivc^s (see Le Monde de 1 'Education 1967, 11, 
for a brief sussary). After the 'loi Devaquet' for the universities (as veil as 
the political career of N. Devaquet) vent to an early demise at the hands of a 
generation of students vho had become tired of having their future played 
around vith by eager reformers of different persumsions in rapid succession, N. 
Nonory felt moved to vithdrmv his reform project for the 'secondaire' as veil. 
'Stop the reformitis' (ibid., 9) — the message that came, loud and clear, from 
the students in the street (and, incidentally, from mmny of their parents) 
vms heard at both the Hinistry of Education and at the Hotel Hatignon. Prime 
Minister Chirac declmred 'the pmuse', a moratorium until further notice of all 
social reforms thmt his government had committed itself to undertmking. And as 
once again presidential elections begmn to loom on the politicml horizon, there 
vms little inclinmtion to risk interrupting the moratorium mnd invite further 
unrest before the Spring of 1966. 

The elections of 1966 hmve brought FrmnQois Nittermnd back to the presiden- 
cy for another seven yemrs. The nev socimlist government of Prims Minister 
Michel Rocmrd hms stmrted out by including education prominently among its 
priorities; it has upgrmded the stmtus of the Ministry of Educmtion mnd put it 
in the hmnds of one of its most distinguished figures, Lionel Jospin. In the 
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first progranmatlc statewent from H. Jospin's office, there is much reaffirma- 
tion of the importance of the school 'at the heart of the Republic', and a 
reference to the impending Bicentennial of the French Revolution in underlining 
the importance of equality. In more concrete terms, there is more attention to 
the situation of teachers than there has been for some time. Thus far, hovever, 
any reference to 'reform' is conspicuous for its absence (Le Monde 1988). 
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3. THE POLITICS OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN JAPAN 
3.1 The History of Educational Reforn in Japan 

Not unlike France or other countr:'<?8, the history of education in Japan 
reveals a regular succession of debates on educational refers. In his analysis 
of the history of educational refers in Japan over the past hundred years, Ikuo 
Asano stresses the following characteristics: <a) Debates on education vere 
esphasized and educational change took place at critical turning points in the 
process of sodernization of Japan; <b) a 'deliberation council* approach vas 
often esployed as a seans of policy-asking; and (c) issues for educational 
refers shifted fros one period to the next: fros efficiency (in the 1890s) to 
equalization <in the 19108), to desocratization (after 1945), and to diver- 
sification (in the 1970s) (1988, 94-123). For purposes of this paper, ve vill 
lisit our review to the history of educational refers during the post-VV II 
period, focusing on the work of *deliberstion councils* and the role of the 
Ministry of Educstion* 

The end of Worid War II caused drastic change in the area of education 
under the strong influence of the Occupation authorities (see Reischauer 1981, 
23S-236). The notion of * desocratization* replaced the ultrs-nstionalistic and 
silitaristic educational ideologies of the prewsr period. Bssed on the Report 
of the United Ststes Educstion Mission to Jspsn (1946), the Fundssentsl Law of 
Education was enscted on Hsrch 31, 1947 (see text in Horio 1988, 400-401), and 
s new school systes wss estsblished. This tssk wss undertsken by s delibera- 
tion council (*Kyoiku Sasshin linksi*, or Council on Educstionsl Innovstion), 
which was sttsched to the Prise Minister's office, but opersted under the 
guidsnce of the Genersl Hesdqusrters (GHQ) of the Occupstion forces (Itoh and 
Hsks 1987, 213-215). The new school systes snd the Fundssentsl Lsw of Educs- 
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tioni vhich guarantees equal opportunity in education, facilitated postwar 
denocratization and economic development in Japan. At the same time, those 
provisions of the Law which prohibit religious and political education in 
schools have remained the target of controversy to the present day. 

After the Allied forces withdrew in 1951, the first reaction to the new 
educational system came from an advisory committee appointed by then Prime 
Minister Yoshida to review overall policies set under the Occupation authori- 
ties <'Seirei Kaisei Shimon linkai"). The report of the committee criticized 
the educational reform implemented under the Occupation authorities as 
suffering from 'over-democratization. " The report recommended to restore some 
aspects of the prewar educational system by, for example, diversifying the 
single track system, creating vocational schools at the secondary level, and 
increasing the power of the Ministry of Education. At the same time, the 
Ministry of Education attempted to promote the role of education in teaching 
patriotism. In fact, the U.S. -Japan Security Treaty of 1951 led the Japanese 
government to a commitment (in 1953) to promote the role of education for 
security and strategic purposes against the Soviet bloc. This commitment 
further strengthened the Ministry's emphasis on patriotism as part of geography 
and history courses, and moved the educational system further away from th^* 
original policies made under the auspices of the GHO (Itoh and Naka 1987, 234* 
235). Overall, the somewhat "revisionist" reaction by the Yoshida committee set 
the tone for a persistent conflict over educational policy between conservative 
and radical groups, and between the Ministry of Education and the Japan 
Teachers' Union, which has continued to this day (Amano 1988, 110-111). 

The 1946 council ("Kyoiku Sasshin Iink*ai"), after having been reorganized 
in 1949, was disbanded in 1952. In the same yssr, a new council (Central 
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Council on Education^ *CHuo Kyoiku Shingikai") vas created under the authority 
of the Minister of Education. Unlike previous councils which recruited members 
from various interest groups^ the members of the Central Council on Education 
were appointed by the Minister of Education. This method of appointment tended 
to place a limit on the Council's capacity to consult and represent diverse 
opinions and interests. The Central Council on Education still exists today^ 
mnd the composition of its membership has been a focal point of criticism 
(Ammno 1988^ 115 )« 

Some authors have criticized deliberation councils attached to ministries^ 
including the Ministry of Education^ as covers for a ministry's "remote 
control' (Johnson 1982^ 36). Even though the lav that vas part of the postvar 
refora (the Lav to Establish the Ministry of Education^ 'Monbusho Setchi Ho"^ 
of 1949) reduced the pover of the Ministry of Education from its prevmr 
supervisory role to m guidance and advisory capacity, the Ministry has 
continued to exercise m gre'jt deal of central administrative control. Teruhisa 
Horio points out the problemmtic nature of this situation, and hov the courts 
have tended to exmcerbate it« He argues that: 

The carefully orchestrated, step-by-step revisions and violations of the 
essential integrity of the Fundmmentml Lav of Education enacted by the 
government, the Ministry of Education, and the various regional boards of 
education reveml the peculiar nature of the relations betveen education and 
the lav (1988, 163). 
Horio proceeds to cite numerous exmmples of hov both political mnd legml 
practice since the postvar reforms hms violmted 8om« of the bmsic principles 
gumrmnteed by the 1949 Lmv of Eduction, mnd concludes: "In short, the principle 
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of the rule of lav (hochishugi) has been used to destroy the foundations of the 
postvar reforas of education and educational lav* <19a8, 164). 

The long-tera value of the postvar educational refers and of the education* 
al philosophy codified in the 1949 Fundasental Lav, and the role and function 
of the Ministry of Education have resained sources of continuing controversy in 
Japan for such of the xsst four decades. It vas thus not surprising vhen, at 
the beginning of the 19a0s, a nev Prise Minister once again sav fit to focus 
the country's attention on the future of its educational systes. 

3.2 The Origin of the National Council 

Prise Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone < 1982-1987) had made educational change 
an important priority on his political agenda vhen he first assumed office. He 
had expressed his ovn vievs about education on various occasions <e.g.# Asahi 
Shinbun December 28, 1983; see Ohmori 1987, 24-29). 0ns of his main arguments 
vss that postvar education in Japan had shovn a tendency to neglect indigenous 
values. He maintained that it vas necessary to restore to educstion the 
traditional values vhich vere inherited from Confucianism and Buddhism, such as 
filial pi^ty, good morals, and patriotism. Given the experience of previous 
dslibsration councils attached to ministries, he had reason to suspect that 
fundasental change vould not occur through a body closely sttached to the 
Ministry of Education. Therefore, vhen he designed the sechsnism for im- 
plementing his vision of educational change for Japan, he created the National 
Council on Educational Refers (NCER) as a separate unit that vas directly 
attached to his office. 

Not surprisingly, the creation of the National Council under the Prime 
Minister's office set vith resistance fros the Minister of Education, vho 
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expressed concern over possible threats to the political neutrality of educa- 
tion, although sose traditional rivalry vith the Prise Minister (vho belonged 
to a different faction of the Liberal -Desocratic Party CLDPl) may have been 
involved as veil. After consultations between the tvo parti es, an agreement vas 
reached that the Council vould be attached to the Prime Minister's office, but 
that the NCER's deliberations vould take into consideration the proposals made 
by the Central Council on Education (vhich belonged to the Ministry of 
Education). The rationale given for retaining the NCER under the Prime 
Minister's office vas that educational reform vas too pressing and too complex 
an issue to be handled by any single ministry, and that it had therefore to be 
assigned to the jurisdiction of the Prime Minster, vhich vould assure that it 
vould receive the necessary input from all ministries concerned. This 
rationale notvithstanding, the Government continued to receive criticism that 
educational issues might become more politicized as s result of attaching the 
NCER to the Prime Minister's office (Ohmori 1987, 32-37). 

A brief examination of the political context at the time vill help to 
place Nakasone's educational reform initiative into a broader perspective. 
Clearly, the time seemed ripe for educational change, especially in the light 
of vhat vere perceived to be increasingly serious problems in Japanese 
education. In fact, or at least in the public's perception, educational 
problems such as overheated competition in entrance examinations, violence in 
achools and bullying of veak students and reachers, and a rising tide of 
truancy and delinquency had reached a point vhere drastic change seemed to be 
called for. Against the background of rising delinquency among children, 
violence vas reported in 1963 from 13. 3X of all public junior high schools and 
from 6.6X of all public high schools, vhile "bullying" vas reported, on 
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average^ from every other school in 1985 (Kyoiku Seisaku Kenkyu Kal 1987, 
525-527). 

There were other factors as well, however. Soon after Nakasone took office 
In 1982, his rightist policy goals of revising the Constitution and developing 
a strong defense Initially reduced public support for his reglae, which dropped 
fros 37% In Decesber of 1982 to 29X In February of 1983; It later rose again 
and stayed between 40X and 53X for the period March 1984 to October 1986 < Asahl 
Shlnl;>un Hay 23, 1987). Considering that Nakasone had originally planned to run 
for a second ters of office, this Initial drop In public support was Qsple 
cause for concern. By taking a sajor Initiative In the direction of education- 
al refers, Nakasone Intended to create an agenda that could be expected to 
appeal to opposing factions within his party as well as to other political 
parties and the public, thus Increasing both his partisan and his popular basis 
of political support (Harada 1988, 46-47; Ohsorl 1987, 29-31). At the sase 
tlm, Nakasone had linked educational refers to the broader adslnlstratlve 
refers which he had launched to rationalize and revitalize state adslnlstratlon 
< Aeahl Shlnbun Decesber 26, 1983 >« 

Notwlthstanulng the 1 sport ance of these considerations In explaining the 
esergence of Nakasone 's refers Initiative, one has to acknowledge that a 
critical Ispetus for educational refers case fros the country's econoslc and 
financial cossunlty (Harada 1988, 37-40). An Isportant vehicle for channeling 
this Input were a nusber of study groups, such as the group that #as originally 
associated with the Kyoto Roundtable for Thinking About the World <a creation 
of the Industrialist Hatsushlta Konosuke) and was then transforsed Into a 
"Discussion Group on Probless Related to Education and Culture" under the 
auspices of the Nakasone Cabinet (Horlo 1988, 364). 
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In an election campaign speech in December of 1983, Nakasone had iden- 
tified a number of projects for the reform, including the diversification of 
the screening system for the secondary and the university level, the encourage* 
ment of volunteer work, moral education, the internationalization of education, 
and raising the quality of teachers (Ebihara 1987, 9). The official terms of 
reference given the NCER by Nakasone on September 5, 1984 are rather vague <«to 
consider basic strategies for necessary reforms with regard to government 
policies and measures in various aspects, so as to secure such education as 
will be compatible with the social changes and cultural developments of our 
country"), but the annotations single out "change in the industrial structure, 
progress of the information society and increasing desire of the public for 
lifelong learning' as illustrative of the kinds of changes to which a redesig- 
ned educational system would need to respond <NCER 1988, 555-556). In his 
address to the first meeting of the NCER, Nakasone became somewhat more 
specific and highlighted the problems of violence, of excessive emphasis on 
individuals' academic achievement, and of the inflexibility of the system. 
While he acknowledges the importance of internationalizing Japanese education 
to keep pace with the increasing degree of internationalization of Japanese 
society, he underlines his belief "that educational reform should aim to 
preserve and further develop the traditional Japanese culture ... so that 
these Japanese citizens may be able to contribute to the international 
community with a Japanese consciousness" (NCER 1988, 560-561). 

In recruiting the members of the NCER, Nakasone hmd emphasized the need to 
select them from a broad range of groups with an interest education. The 25 
"regular" members who were appointed in August of 1984 represented a cross- 
section of the economic, cultural, and academic community, including represen- 
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tatives of major financial, corporate and union interests as veil as university 
adsinistrators and professors, school teachers, and artists. A second group of 
20 was appointed as "specialist members" in December of 1984 to add further 
expertise to the memberBhip of the NCER without changing in any major vay the 
complexion of the original membership com^oiiition (for a list of the members, 
see HCER 1988, 557-559). While, on the face of it, the membership of the KCER 
appeared broadly representative, some closer analysis suggests that it leans, 
on the vhole, heavily tovard vhat Aoki Satoshi identifies as ^conservative 
nationalism" (1986). Allegations of biassed representation on the NCER sL';8e- 
quently also caused criticism among opposition parties, the Japan Teachers' 
Union, and the media. 

3.3 The Deliberations and Conclusions of the Naticnal Council 

Over the three-year span of its deliberations (1984-87), the National 
Council addressed and debated a broad range of issues facing Japanese education 
in altogether 668 meetings, 14 public hearings, and 7 study missions to 13 
different countries. Ostensibly to maintain a certain transptirency and dialogue 
vith its constituencies and publics, the Council chose to publish a series of 
three reports (June 1985, April 1986, and April 1987), before submitting an 
overall synthesis of the three preceding reports in its fourth and final report 
in August of 1987 (for the full text of all reports in English translation, see 
NCER 1988). 

The Council's recomi^ndations focussed on six principal sets of issues, 
reflectiAo to a large extent the kinds of challenges that had been identified 
at the outset by Nakasone and the initial deliberations of the Council. The six 
sets of issues addressed in the recommendations vere as follows: 
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1« The development of lifelong learning structures < correcting undue e»pha8l8 
on educetlonel background In the evaluation of Individuals; mobilizing jointly 
the educational potential of school^ hoae^ and community; promoting sports); 

2. The diversification and reform of higher education (Individualizing and 
upgrading higher education Institutions; reforming the procedures and qualifi- 
cations for selecting university entrants; promoting scientific research; 
financing and management of higher education); 

3. The enrichment and reform of elementary and secondary education (Improve- 
ment of teaching and of the quality of teachers; reform of the textbc^ system; 
adjusting the structure of upper secondary education; pre-school and special 
education; school -community relations); 

4. Reforms for coping vlth Internationalization (education of Japanese living, 
anC returning from, abroad; foreign students Ir Japan; foreign language 
education; teaching Japanese to foreigners); 

5. Reforms for coping vlth the Information age (establishing mn "Information 
morality;' nev systems of teaching and learning; the utilization of Information 
media); 

6. Educational admlnlstrmtlon and finance (deregulation; decentrmllzmtlon; the 
problems of the iuku : cost and finance, Including the role of the private 
sector ) . 

In addition to these six more general Issue areas, the Council added tvo 
specific sets of recommendations that dealt vlth (m) needed reforms of and In 
the Ministry of Fducatlon, and (b) changing the beginning of the school year 
(from April to Autumn). 

Besides covering m broad range of Issues, a closer perusal of the reports 
shows that these recommendations are far from trivial; there Is no vmy vithln 
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the confinM of a brief paper to do Justice to the richness of the recommenda- 
tions and their supporting arguments. At the same time, from the point of view 
of how far they go in really coming to terms with the issues, the Council's 
conclusions vary widely. Some recommendations get very concrete and specific, 
as in spelling out new modes of textbook review and approval (NCER 1988, SOS- 
SOS) or in proposals to loosen up the rigid structures of secondary schooling 
(ibid., 509). Others, while not too specific, make a particular point forceful- 
ly and in no uncertain terms^ as in the recommendations on the deregulation of 
an overly regimented educational system (ibid., S21-S23). The large majority of 
the recommendations, however, appear either extremely vague and abstract (as in 
the case of what to do about the iuku Cibid. , S2S-S26], or the future direction 
of 'moral education' (ibid. , 502-S03]) or patently unrealistic, as in the 
admonition that 'industrial firms should further strive to recruit new 
employees from a great variety of institutions, avoiding excessive preference 
to a limited number of institutions' (ibid., 485, ct. 483-484). Others are 
limited, in clear disproportion to the importance and complexity of the issue, 
to very brief statements^ the critical issue of university entrance is a case 
in point (ibid., 495-496). In still other respects, and not unlike a good many 
other reform proposals, the solution to the ills of education is seen in an 
increase of resources (as in the case of higher education, ibid., 498-99). 

Blue-ribbon comiiissions, in education as elsewhere, have a natural 
propensity for making sanctimonious statements. This one is no exception. Even 
so, however, it is striking how conspicuously the NCER fails to come to terna 
in any specific or concrete way with some of the most salient problems of 
Japanese education — problems which the Council itself in its early stages had 
identified being in need of bold, imaginative, and effective solutions. The 
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competitive frenzy at the key transition points in the system, notably betveen 
secondary school and university; the violent subculture of the schools; the 
lingering questions about vhat "moral" and "civic" education could and should 
mean in a modern^ internationalizing society: Those issues are certainly not 
excluded from the Council's deliberations and recommendations, but they are 
hardly treated with the degree of specificity and firmness that one would have 
expected from the..r initial identification as key problems. 

It should be noted that this observation applies only to the Council's 
recommendations, and not to what will become of them in thi^ long march towards 
implementation through the institutions of the Diet and the Ministry of 
Education. If, as all evidence about the nature of political decision processes 
in Japan would suggest, this process is marked by a generally conservative 
disposition, it is reasonable to expect that, at the end, the NCER's recommen- 
dations will be even further diluted — an expectation shared by many observers 
in our interviews in Japan. 

Why this should be so is, of course, a critical question in our quest to 
understand the political dynamics of reform and non-reform in education. Some 
broadly systemic answers are, of course, readily available. For one, commis- 
sions are never very good at being precise, specific, and incisive, and much 
better at general diagnostics and broad statements of intent, and this is all 
the more true the larger and more heterogeneous the body is. In the case of 
Japan, there is a general persuasion that cultural traditions in Japan are 
strongly skewed in the direction of conflict avoidance (even though Okimoto's 
rendition of this po^nt with reference to the Confucian concept of "harmony" 
or w& tlSaa, 2141 reads remarkably like what Dahrendorf was saying about 
Germany in his 1967 classisi); in this perspective, the reason why so much in 
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th. «CE«.. r«».«„d.t.o„ lock. Uk. co.pro.i„ b, .ll«„.tio,. or dllutlo. h.. 
d~p.r o.lt„,.l „or..tl.. root. i„ tk. tradition, of d..p„u r..oiutlo„ 
(see Kavashina and Noda 1988). 

Tl.«. .or. ,.,«r.l ..pl.„.tlo„. «t.lth.t.«,i„„ it 1. In.tructl.. to look 
. UttU «.r. clo«l, on ho. conflict ... h„dl«, in the proc«,ln,. of th. 
Council, .nd ho. con.ld.r.tl„„. of polltlcl co.t. .„d fneflt. .l,ht h..e 
affected the outcone. 

Gl..n th. co.po.ltlon of It. ...b,r.hlp, th. ll.tlon.l Council ... likel, 

on th. .hol. to r.fl.ct t, of th. do.ln.nt .roup. In cont..por.r, 

J.p.n« «»l.t, on «,uc.tlon.l policy. ,o....r, th. n.tur. of th. ln»l....nt 
Of th. ,lnl.tr. Of Eduction .nd dl..,r..«nt o..r ....r.1 

council ».h.r. l.d to . «r. co.pl„ p.tt.rn of lnt.rn.l conflict. In r..pon.. 
to thl. .ltu.tlon, th. council ».h.r. t.nd«, .,plc.U, tcrd. co.pro.l» .nd 
th. .ll.ln.tlon Of confllctu.1 ic... Thl. p.rtlcul.rl, .pp.r.nt In th. 

follonlng instances. 

I««Kll.t.l, .ft.r th. .rt.bll.h«.t of th. totlon.1 Council, . fir.t 
contro.«r., .ro« o..r th. «..lnl«r.tl.. procdur.. „t b, th. «cr.t.rl.t. 
Th. „cr.t.rl.t for th. ..tlon.1 Council „. .t.ff.d b, th. hlnlrtr, of 
E-«tlon, .nd ... loc.t.d .Ithln th. Hlnl.tr,. «..b.r. of th. H.tlon.l 
council, .ppr.h.n.lv. fro. prior ..p.rl.nc .1th «l»l.tr,/D.llb.r.tl.. Council 
r.l.tlon*lp., ur.,^ t,., ,,„,.,,^_ ..cr.t.rl.t, .l,ht 

..in undu. contro; cr th. Council-. d.llh.r.tlon. b.hlnd th. On. of 

th. .tatlon.1 council ««,.r., Prof..«r K.nlchl ,0,... of C.ku.h.ln Unl..r.lt„ 
ln.l«.d on th. .utono.y of th. ,.tion.l Council fro. th. I11nl«r, of Educ- 
tion, . pcltlon not unr.l.t.d to hi. .d.oc«=, of . r.for. of th. Hlnmr, of 
Auction ,cf. KE. IMa, 530-542,. Th. ,lnl«.r of Eduction p.r.on.llv ..t 
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Koyama and assured him that he would respect the initiative and autonomy of the 
Mational Council, and that the Ministry vould not intervene in the Council's 
nork (Ohsori 1987, 79-81). 

One of the key issues discussed by the National Council vas "educational 
liberalization. ' This ides originated in earlier discussion at the 'Kyoto 
Round Table for Thinking about the World, ' and turned out to have strong 
overtones of deregulation and privatization in the education sector <Horio 
1988, 387-369). This issue became a matter of considerable conflict between 
Working Groups One and Three. Working Group One included some members of the 
Kyoto Wound Tsble (notably Hsohiro Amaya of the Japan Economic Foundation and 
the publisher and critic Shichihei Ysmamoto), vho strongly advocated liberal- 
ization in the direction of greater deregulation and privatization. Their vievs 
vere challenged by some other members of Group One, notably Hiroshi Kids, 
Director General of the Japan Society for the Promotion of Science, a former 
official of the Ministry of Education and Director of the Hational Institute 
for Educational Research, and Tadashi Ninakami, the Superintendent for the 
Tokyo Hetropolitan Board of Education. The strongest opposition to liberaliza- 
vion came from Working Group Three, vhich included a number of individuals 
related to the Ministry of Education (e.g., Kazuhisa Arita, head of a private 
industrial school (Nishi Nippon Kogyo Gakuenl, Sei Sato^ President of the 
Hational Theatre of Japan and a former official of the Ministry of Education, 
Akiyo Tamaru, an elementary school teacher, and Atsuo Tobari, a secondary 
school principal). The opponents of liberalization vere concerned over the 
turmoil that it might create. They maintained thmt liberalization vould create 
difficulties in the folloving areas: 1) to mmintmin m common standard in the 
qualify of education^ 2) to provide equal educational opportunities^ 3) to 
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engage in long-term planning of school buildings and related facilities, and 4) 
the ability of parents to cope vith the financial burden of education (Ohaori 
1987, 124-126). As the conflict intensified, Aaaya proposed to use 'eaphasis 
on inoividuality' as an alternative to "liberalization." Both groups agreed 
that "eaphasis on individuality" vas more appropriate inasauch as it advocated 
a change of the rigid and hoaogeneous educational systea that currently exists. 
The tera was eventually adopted in the Report, which argued 

"• • • to do avay with uniforaity^ rigidity and closedness, all of 
which are deep-rooted defects of our educational systea, and to 
establish the principles of dignity of individuals^ respect for 
personality, freedoa and self -discipline, and individual respon- 
sibility. . ." <NCER 1988, 473); 
"liberalization" was avoided as it was too broad, and consequently open to 
various interpretations (Rinkyoshin to Kyoiku Kaikaku 1985; Ebihara 1987, 
69-70; Ohaori 1987, 119-156). 

In a siailar vein, a variety of aoderate and modified expressions were 
arrived at in an effort to avoid or reduce frictions aaong different groups. 
Another such exaaple is the change of the university entrance exaainations. 
The current standardized exaaination systea used for entrance to the national 
universities aggravates the stratification of schools according to the scores 
entrants achieve^ and intensifies the coapetition based on the test scores. 
Initially^ Prise Minister Nakasone had urged abolishing the standardized 
university entrance exaaination altogether ( Asahi Shinbun, June 21, 1985 
(evening editions!; cf. Ohaori 1987^ 193-194). The First Report of the NCER of 
June 1985 recoaaended that the current "Joint First-Stage University Entrance 
Exaaination" be replaced with "a n^w 'Coaaon Test' to be utilized voluntarily 
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by any university^ national, local, or private, ■ emphasizing the discretion of 
each university 'to determine on their own initiative whether it should utilize 
the common test or not, or in what way it should utilize the test' <NCER 1988, 
38). By adopting this moderate stance rather than to abolish the notion of 
standardized entrance examinations altogether, the Council once again managed 
to contain the level of conflict over this very sensitive matter. This was due 
to several factors. The Chairman of the National Council, Nichio Okamoto, 
former President of Kyoto University, had been instrumental in initiating the 
current system of standardized examinations, and there is some indication that 
it was in deference to hia that the Council refrained from advocating the 
outright abolition of the exaaination in the report. Furthermore, the National 
University Association (Kokuritsu Daigaku Kyokai) was in the process of 
revising the current standardized examination, and the National Council was 
reluctant to intervene too aqgressively in this process (Ohmori 1987, 193). 

The Report of the National Council recognizes the importance of the 
Fundamental Law of Education. At the same time, however, the Council members 
debated at great length the revision of the Fundamental Law of Education. 
Those who were on the 'revisionist' side included Kazuhisa Arita (Vice Chairman 
of the 'Association for the Promotion of Social Education Bodies' and Chief 
Executive of the 'Nishi Nippon Kogyo Gakuen' private industrial school, 
Hidenobu Kanasugi (an Advisor to the Japanese Confederation of Labour CDONEI]), 
and Amaya. The discussion f ocussed on a nuaber of different issues, including 
the role of religious and traditional values in education. Arita claimed that 
the religious ainJ, patriotisa, and respect for traditional culture should be 
Included in the Law, which prohibits religious education. The conservative 
group advocating changes in the Fundamental Law was closely allied with the 
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Mlnstreaw of the LDP and with bi^ business in general <Aokl 1986, 291-306) • 
Their resistance is directed against what they perceive as foreign ideology 
imposed on the Fundasental Law of Education in the post-WW II years. The 
counterarguaent (represented by, aaong others, Okaaoto, the chairaan of the 
HCER) was that the Law has prevailed for a fairly long tiae, that it has been 
accepted by the people, and that it would be unrealistic to change it. A 
coaproaise was reached such that a broader interpretation of the Lav would 
allow to teach concepts such as filial piety and patriotisa, but that policy- 
making in education should continue to follow the lines of the Law. It was 
also argued that the Council should atteapt to arrive at a clearer interpreta- 
tion of the Law (Kaaakura 1987, 209-216; Ohaori 1987, 158-164) --a sandate 
which, as far as ve were able to deteraine, the Council did not hor >r, quite 
possibly because the reaaining aabiguity about the aeaning of the law vith 
regard to such sensitive areas as the teaching of patriotisa allowed the 
pursuit of rather divergent practices. 

Another subject on which clear articulation proved elusive was the length 
of coapulsory education. Positions in the Council and the educational coaaunity 
at large ranged fros an extension of coapulsory schooling froa nine to twelve 
years to reeucing it to six years in the name of 'deregulation. ' In the end^ no 
conclusion is reached, and the issue is effectively eliainated froa the 
Council's agenda (Ohaori 1987, 189). 

On another structural setter, the First Report of the Council had suggested 
the possibility of establishing six-year secondary schools as an alternative 
to the prevailing pattern of three years of junior secondary followed, after a 
highly cospetitive entrance exaaination, by three years in a senior secondary 
school (*. . . a nev type of school designed to contribute to the continuous 
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and progressive development of the personality of students by combining the 
existing lower secondary and upper secondary education ...» NCER 1988, 42); 
the recommendation was incorporated in the Fourth and Final Report of the 
Council, but only as an "experimental" proposition: the existing system of a 
two-level secondary system (Junior and senior) continues, and it is only "local 
governments, non-profit corporations ... and other appropriate bodies" that 
have the "option" of setting up the new type of secondary schools (ibid., 509) 
-- mn arrangement reminiscent of the experimental comprehensive schools 
("Gesmmtsciulen") thmt were set up alongside the regular, three-tiered school 
system in West Germmny in the early 1970s (Weiler 1983). 

Textbook control has been one of the most controversiml issues both inside 
and outside the Nmtionml Council, and has been the subject of mn incremsingly 
intensive politicml as well as legal debate (Horio 1988, 171-212). The current 
system allows the Ministry of Education to screen and control the content 
all textbooks used in the primmry and secondary public schools, including the 
"decertificmtion" of textbooks thmt mre found to be unsuitmble. The Council's 
Third and Fourth Reports devote special sections to the issues of textbooks in 
Japanese education (NCER 1988, 303-314; 504-507), mnd suggest to review mnd 
simplify the screening procedure (ibid., 309-310; cf. 505-506). However, the 
Council does not suggest fundmmentml chmnges, mnd still lemves the leverage of 
control fully in the hands of the Ministry of Educmtion. In the Council's 
delibermtions on this issue, the principml conflict involved the Ministry mnd 
"pro-libermlizmtionist" groups, represented predominmntly in Groups Three mnd 
One, respectively. The Ministry of Educmtion, which stmrted out in m relet ively 
wemker position mt the outset of the NCER, is smid to hmve gmined more overmll 
influence over the Council's delibermtions by the time the Third Report wma 
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produced, and this may explain why no fundanental changes were incorporated in 
the recosmendations of the Third and Fourth Report (Harada 1988, 148-161). 

Yet another issue with heightened potential for conflict was that of 
centralization vs. decentralization. Traditionally, the Ministry of Education 
had exercised sore or less full control over local educational adsinistration. 
The Second Report suggests greater decentralization (NCER 1988, 247-257; cf. 
523-524) 

*• . . so that individual localities and individual schools say fully 
develop diverse identities and exercise independent initiative and 
creativity, and so that they say reinforce their autonosy, respon- 
sibility and capacity to fulfill their own functions' (ibid., 247). 
The spirit of this suggestion is forcefully reiterated in the Fourth and 
Final Report (NCER 1988, S23-S24; 530-531): "esphasis should be placed on 
diversity rather than uniforsity, on flexibility rather than rigidity, on 
decentralization rather than centralization, and on freedos and self-detersina- 
tion rather than unifors control' (ibid., 530). Howe*^r, what little is said 
about operationalizing this principle, with the possible exception of sose 
recossendations to strengthen local boards of education, does appear to be con- 
solidating rather than changing the status quo. 

Thus, looking at the overall picture of the Council's deliberations and 
conclusions, the ispression is one of considerable reluctance to face up, in 
spscific and concrete teres, to boss of the sost critical (and, by that very 
token, controversial) issues in Japanese education. The sodes of dealing with 
these conflictual issues vary; they range fros outright deletion of the issue 
froM the agenda (as in the case of school violence) to relegating it to the 
reels of abstract principles or vague expressions of desirability (as in the 
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caee of frantic competition for educational advancement). In some instances, as 
in the case of textbook control or the future of luku^ there seem to have been 
attempts at genuiue compromises, and it vill remain to be seen vhether they 
will carry the weight of the implementation process. On the whole, however, and 
its bold and far -reaching declarations at the outset notwithstanding, the work 
of the NCER seems to have been not only under the spell of a strong propensity 
towards the status quo, but also affected by a persistent tendency to avoid, 
minimize, or negate major conflict. 

4« The politics of reform and non-reform 

As the two cmse studies have shown, there are numeroas differences between 
the French and the Japanese case. In France, there have been a series of 
reforms over an extended p#riod of time, with periodic and frequent surges of 
"reformitis", but also with significant discontinuities depending on the 
partisan or prvsonal agenda of the Minister of Education at the time. In Japan, 
even though there have been non-trivial changes in the educational system 
between the major postwar reforms and Nakasone's initiative in the mid-1980s, 
educational reform appears as a more concentrated "event". Partly as a result 
of this, there is an even more ambitious quality to at least the initial scope 
of the reform effort in Japan; reform plans in France such as Haby's "college 
unique" are far from being unambitious, but they do focus more on one par- 
ticular component of the educational system, whereas the initial agenda of the 
NCER contained just about every element and aspect of education in Japan, from 
pre-school to university, from discipline to achievement, from textbooks to 
teacher training, and from curriculum to financing. Lastly, from the point of 
view of analysis, the French story has the advantage <or disadvantage?) that it 
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1« largely co«pl»ted, at least for the tlae being: We knov vhat happened to the 
reforas plans of MM. Haby^ Savary, Chevtoeaent^ Honory and Devaquet^ and vhile 
MM. Jospin and Rocard aay in due course coae up vith their ovn refora, ve 
already do have quite a track record on vhat happens to educational reforas 
once they coae off the draving board and face the challenges of iapleaentation. 
We don't have that saae advantage for the Japan case, at least not as far as 
the NCER's recoaaendations are concerned. Their iapleaentation is still being 
debated in Parliaaent and in the Ministry of Education, and ve vill not knov 
for soae tiae vhat the ultiaate fate of the recoaaendations is going to be. 
is a necessary (although by no neans sufficient) reason for changes to occur; 
in other vords^ changes that have not been recosaended by the NCER are not 
likely to be iapleaented, vhile it reaains open vhich of the recoaaended 
changes vill actually occur. 

All of these differences notvithstanding, th* tvo cases do have several 
things in coaaon. Both face, as aany educational refers pla;)s in aodern 
societies do^ the soaevhat intractable task of rec^n^ ' ling noras of equity vith 
those of efficiency; both Prance and Japan sees c ^d to acknovledge the 

deaand for knovledge and skills that is part of the challenge of aodern 
technology and production, vhile at the saae tiM beholden (revolutionary 
bicentennial or not) to the aandate for greater equity and for not letting the 
coapetitive principle get out of hand. The interesting shift in the policy 
posture of the tvo socialisi: Miniaters of Education Savary and Chevtoesent 
illustrate this dileasa as veil as thp NCER's laborious atteapt to disaantle 
soae of the vorst excesses of coapetitive entrance exaainations. 

What the tvo cases also have in coaaon is (a) the expectation that, under 
certain circuastances, engaging in aajor educational refora can be politically 
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advantagvous, and <b) the tremendous potential for conflict that seems Inherent 
In pursuing educational reform beyond the level of mere declaration. As one of 
us has shown elsewhere for the case of France <Weller 1988), there seems to be 
good reason to assume that the * political class' In the Fifth Republic saw some 
distinct political advantages In generating a virtually Incessant stream of 
reform proposals for education. As far as Japan Is concerned, It seems clear 
that Prime Minister Nakasone saw clear gains In addressing what, by the early 
1960s, had become a major set of popular preoccupations about the present and 
future state of Japanese education. His Initiative to launch, through the HCER, 
a major and encompassing reform of Japanese education, could not only count of 
public approval, but also on an unusual degree of consensus across the 
different factions of the LOP and. Indeed, among pmrts of the political 
opposition. For a leader whose political calculus Included re-election to a 
second term In office, these were highly salient considerations. To attach to 
this overall political project of educational reform, as Nakasone did judi- 
ciously, the connotation of both a return to Japan's traditional valuei and a 
constructive response to a rapidly modernizing and Internationalizing world 
further enhanced the putative benefits to be derived from this Initiative. 

But neither In France nor In Japan (nor anywhere else), benefits come 
without cost. This, as the Introduction to this paper has suggested. Is 
particularly true where major changes and reforms of education are concerned, 
where the political cost of challenging the existing order of power and status 
would be especially high (Veller 1985). In France, there were enough Indica- 
tions of the cost of carrying through the vmrlous reformat the resistance of 
the teachers unions, the outcry of the parents of parochial school children, 
the aasslve student protests against Devaquet's plans, and the sheer resistance 
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of the systM Itself ail provided ample evidence of how difficult and poten- 
tially hasardous It would be to go ahead with some of the more far-reaching 
reform plane. 

On the strength of our study of the French <and, previously, the West 
German) situation, we had concluded on a note of skeptlclsa as to whether the 
aodern state, for reasons having to do with its structural commitment to the 
existing order In the distribution of power and statuses, was mt all capable to 
consummate aajor reforms of Its educmtlonml system, solemn reform rhetoric and 
protestations to the contrary notwithstanding. Whatever else the Japanese case 
msy teach us about the political dynaalcs of educmtlonml reforms <mnd much more 
will undoubtedly be learned once the aftermath of the NCER unfolds), It seems 
to bear out this skepticism. There were certmlnly high mtmkes In, mnd high 
political gains to be reaped from, Nmkmsone's Inltlmtlve. Once the process got 
underwmy, however, the Issue of educmtlonml reform, embedded ms It mlwmys Is In 
the deep cleavages of society, very quickly revealed Its enormous potential for 
conflict. The tension between traditional and modern norms revemled Itself over 
Issues of morml and civic education and reached Into the debate about text- 
books. Elitist -coapetltlve and acre egalitarian visions of Japan's future 
clashed ever such aatters as university entrance exaalnatlons mnd selective 
recruitment prmctlces. And Immtly, mnd perhmps most slgnlflcmntly, m trmdltlon- 
ml propensity for centrmllzed control mnd direction of the educmtlonml system 
cmme Into open conflict with the Idem of more decentrmlized mnd deregulmted 
forms of educmtlonml governmnce. In the fmce of these conflicts, the NCER 
tended In most cmses to retremt Into vmgue mnd rmther mbstrmct exhortmtlons, 
verbml compromises, delegmtlon to other bodies, or relmtlvely mmrglnml 
modlflcmtlonm of the stmtus quo« In those few Instmnces where the Council did 
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